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In December, 1859, the Seaman’s Bride, a small 
sailing vessel, left the port of New York bound 
for China. No proud ocean steamers, floating 
palaces; like the Mongolia, of the Pacific Mail 
and Steamship Line, then plied the Pacific. Only 
sailing vessels made the voyage to the Orient, 
and they started from New York, as the eastern 


and western coasts of the United States were not . 


then bound together by steel rails. 

The Seaman’s Bride was a tiny ship, having 
only four staterooms for passengers, and these 
on that momentous trip were occupied by seven 
grown persons and one baby. ‘Six of these were 
missionaries. Dr. and Mrs. Young J. Allen and 
their six-months-old baby, of Georgia, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Wood, of North Carolina, represented 
the M. E. Church, South; Mr. and Mrs. Nevins, 
the Northern Presbyterian Church. The other pas- 
senger was a young man who was being sent on 
this long voyage to break him of the drink habit. 

he ship was not even a “clipper,” the class 
known as fast sailors of that day, but a slow sail- 
ing vessel even at its best; and on account of the 
many storms encountered, this special voyage 
was much longer than the usual one. The state- 
rooms were tiny affairs with two berths, a lower 
and an upper one, about two feet wide. These 
apartments all opened into the dining room, a 
small, shabby affair. 

By the side of this poor little sailing vessel 
place the proud Mongolia of to-day. This mag- 
nificent steamer is six hundred and fifteen feet 
and eight inches in length and sixty-five feet in 
width and has five complete decks. The dining 
saloon seats two hundred and sixteen first-class 
passengers, while hundreds of others find quar- 
ters in second-class and steerage. The social 
hall, music room, smoking room, and other pub- 
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lic apartments are most complete and elegant in 
their appointments. The large staterooms are 
fitted up with two comfortable iron and brass- 
trimmed berths and a convertible sofa berth. 
Each berth in every stateroom has an independ- 
ent electric light nicely shaded for reading pur- 
poses. The two elegant suites of rooms on each 
side of the steamer consist of sitting room, bed- 
room, and bath, beautifully and completely fur- 
nished in brass and dark mahogany. In addition 
to the large cold storage are the daily supply 
store, butcher shop, galley, and pantry, fitted up 
with every article known to this progressive age. 
An elevator is used for serving light refreshments 
on the upper deck. This floating palace is pro- 
vided with everything necessary for the conveni- 
ence, comfort, safety, and pleasure of its pas- 
sengers. One can even stand on the bridge deck 
and watch the bathers as they swim, float, or dive 
in the swimming pool, which is amply supplied 
for the pleasure and entertainment of travelers. 

What a contrast to the small, insignificant, 
poorly equipped Seaman’s Bride of 1859 which 
carried Dr. and Mrs. Allen to China! 


THE SEAMAN’S BRIDE, 1850. 
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Dr. Allen had for several years felt that his 
life work must be given to China. God gave the 
call, and he began at once to provide for him- 
self and his future wife the best education that 
could be secured in their native State. He be- 
lieved that the Lord’s work demanded the highest 
cultivation of the best talents one possesses. 

At the time of sailing Dr. Allen was twenty- 
three years old, and his wife twenty. Neither of 
them had ever seen or heard from any one who 
had been to China; they had never seen a mis- 
sionary to foreign fields; hence they knew not 
to what they were going. They only knew that 
God, their Father, was leading them, and they 
were not afraid to follow him into the unknown. 
They were leaning confidentially and confidently 
on the Father and were starting out on this long, 
perilous journey in the strength of untroubled 
trust. 

The Seaman’s Bride was provisioned in a way 
for the usual trip of four and a half months, but 
the way was not satisfactory nor conducive to 
digestion. That was in the early days of 
“canned” food, and the method pursued did not 
always result in pure, appetizing nourishment. 
Condensed milk was as yet unknown. 

How different the Mongolia of to-day! The 
spacious cold storage is bountifully supplied with 
meats, fish, vegetables, fruits, pickles, jellies, ices, 
and every desirable viand of the finest quality 
and greatest variety. 

The route of the little sailing vessel bearing 
our missionaries to their distant home took it on 
the Atlantic, around the Cape of Good Hope, in 
the Indian Ocean through the straits of Sunda, by 
the China Sea up to the coast of Hongkong, and 
thence to Shanghai. This trip was usually made 
in four months, but severe storms struck the | 
Seaman’s Bride, driving her many leagues out 
of her course. On one occasion a fearful storm 
raged for days; fierce winds howled and hissed, 
finally battering down the hatchway, and for three 
days darkness reigned in the vessel, except for 
the dim light of an occasional tallow candle. The 
blast finally blew the galley, or cookhouse, from 
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off the deck, and no food could be prepared until 
the storm ceased and the galley was rebuilt. 

During those days Dr. Allen crawled on hands 
and knees to the pantry and secured cheese and 
hard-tack for himself and wife. The little ship, 
like a cork on the vast expanse of water, tossed 
and rolled until great white-capped foaming 
waves could be seen through the skylight at the 
top of the vessel. On one of these rolling days 
the baby was thrown from the narrow berth and 
carried through the open door of the cabin to 
the farther side of the dining room. The mother 
was terribly frightened, but fortunately the baby 
was uninjured. At other times the frail little 
bark was becalmed. There was no wind to move 
her, and she simply rested, a tiny speck on the 
-bosom of the ocean, | 

The days lengthened into weeks, the weeks 
stretched themselves wearily into months, and 
still their port was not reached. For one hun- 
dred and fifty days no land Gould be seen! The 
supply of canned food was almost exhausted; 
passengers were forced to live on what the sailors 
call “salt junk,’ which is canned beef and hard- 
tack. The beef had been twice around the cape 
and was three years old. The weevils had to be 
removed from the hard-tack before it could be 
eaten. 

Think of this, missionaries of to-day, as you 
sit in the spacious, attractive dining saloon of 
the present-day steamers with their tables bounti- 
fully, abundantly, recklessly provided with food 
gathered from all over the world, deliciously pre- 
pared and beautifully served! 

Even pure drinking water could not be found 
on the Seaman’s Bride. The water, not very 
good at first, having been put in beer barrels not 
properly washed, became of inky blackness and 
so unpleasant to the smell that all on board had 
to hold their noses to be able to drink it. Isn’t 
it marvelous that any on that boat lived to tell 
the wonderful story, for this is no idle tale, but 
the actual experiences of those brave pioneers? 
The water became so scarce that each passenger 
was daily apportioned one pint for drinking and 
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bathing purposes. To this day pure, fresh. water 
seems so precious to Mrs. Allen that she cannot 
bear to see it wasted. When there was a heavy 
fall of rain in the Indian Ocean the passengers 
of the little sailing vessel caught the water on 
deck to use in washing their clothes. The mis- 
sionary of 1859, the undaunted Mrs. Allen, did 
the washing for herself, husband, and baby dur- 
ing those days of storm and calm, even while 
battling with seasickness. Think of it, young 
missionary of to-day! 

And did the faith of those travelers on the Sea- 
man’s Bride waver during those months of wait- 
ing and hardship? Did they become discouraged ? 
The Pilot of their life ship was with them as 


their closest Friend. They were answering his. 


message, “Go ye into all the world,’ and were 
appropriating his promise, “I will be with you 
unto the end of the world,” and they were happy, 
despite the storm and calm, the uncomfortable 
vessel, the long delay, the disgusting food and 
offensive water. 

The vessel stopped at only two ports between 
New York and Shanghai—Ango City and Hong- 
kong. At the first place, which is in the tropics, 
chickens, sweet potatoes, and many fruits were 
bought. Passengers and crew were ravenously 
hungry, and each one was allowed to have a 
whole chicken. New forms of trouble awaited 
our little party at Ango City. The steward, who 
was also the cook, and the sailors got hold of 
some gin and drank to drunkenness. Some of 
the sailors mutinied and had to be kept in irons 
until Hongkong was reached. One of the minor 
troubles that developed in the tropics was the 
eecee horde of insect tribes that occupied the 
hee These, which had Jain dormant during 
the cold weather, became most belligerent in the 
Mies Peed of the tropical sun. They gathered 
MEA penis and made most vigorous attacks. 
na €n was vanquished in the early stage of 
Pn tet Mee a a hasty retreat to the deck 
figs dieevered on while sleeping on the floor of 
Tastee eck she was attacked by the 

€ night ae forced to succumb to 
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tropical fever, which for days and weeks threat- 
ened to take her life. During her illness Dr. 
Allen filled the place of husband, physician, and 
nurse, and, besides, had the care of the little sick 
baby. Yet even in this new and trying role he 
was cheerful and optimistic, indulging in no dis- 
couraging thought or word. 

When Hongkong was reached, Mrs. Allen 
was carried ashore on a litter. It was feared 
that neither she nor the baby would recover. 
Mr. John Beecher, brother of Henry Ward 
Beecher, was in Hongkong in charge of the 
Bethel, a ship in the harbor built for the pur- 
pose of holding services for sailors. He called 


on Dr. Allen and, finding Mrs. Allen ill and un- 


comfortably located at the hotel in a small back 
apartment over the billiard room, immediately 
arranged for her to be ‘transferred to the Bethel, 
where she rapidly recovered her strength. 

Even at Hongkong our travelers were yet some 
distance from their destination, although the year 
had grown into June and they had left New York 
in December. The days and weeks grew into an- 
other month, and July had drawn out its weary 
length before Shanghai was reached, seven 
months having elapsed from the time they set 
sail in New York for their untried home in a 
foreign land. Nyy 

Think of it, missionary of to-day, when you 
can leave your home in a comfortable Pullman, 
transfer to a luxurious floating palace, and reach 
Shanghai in less than four weeks! On your ar- 
rival you are greeted by loving friends and taken 
to restful American-built houses, where you are 
blessed with home comforts and relieved by older 
missionaries Of dealing in an unknown tongue 
with the natives of China. 

No friends met our little party of ’59, for the 
few missionaries of our Church then in China 
did not know when the Seaman’s Bride would 
arrive. So, unguided by friends, they found 
their way to the home of a fellow Churchman 
and then later arranged for the erecting of a 
house and the study of the language. 

For nineteen years Dr. Allen labored in China 
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without a furlough. His first visit was in 1878, 
the memorable year when, in the city of Atlanta, 
the General Conference commissioned the women 
of our Church to labor in foreign lands for the 
salvation of women and children. Our first mis- 
sionary, Miss Lochie Rankin, found a home with 
the Allens when she reached Shanghai. In those 
first years all our missionaries were received in 
the same hospitable home. More than that, when 
a missionary was homesick or ill she was min- 
istered unto with gentle and sympathetic hands 
by Dr. and Mrs. Allen. One of our missionaries 
in those early days was ill three months, and 
during that entire time she was cheerfully, gladly 
cared for by Mrs. Allen. 

The Jenkinses, Lambuths, Allens, and other 
pioneers blazed the way for our workers and 
helped so to shape conditions in China as to make 
life easy for those who go there now. All of 
these but Mrs. Allen have passed away. May 
the hearts of our young missionaries go out in 
tender love and high appreciation for the beauti- 
ful, white-haired, great-spirited woman, our sen- 
ior missionary, who in her widowhood is spend- 
ing her last days in Shanghai, the home of her 
early girlhood, her young womanhood, and her 
mature years, the home of her heart to which 
She and her devoted husband were led by God’s 
own hand more than half a century ago! She 
has watched with interest the growth of our work 
from its incipiency, and she rejoices to-day in 
its increased success. 

Wonderful woman is Mrs. Young J. Allen, . 
blessed with strong intellect, calm judgment, re- 
markable poise, tender heart, loving sympathy. 
And no one in all the world rejoices more sin- 
cerely than she that the tiny sailing vessel of 
18s9 has been transformed into the majestic 
ocean steamer equipped with all the conveniences, 
even luxuries, of this remarkable age, and that 
the little Seaman’s Bride has evolved into the 
floating palace Mongolia. 

1859 gladly welcomes the wonderful achieve- 
ments of IOQI5. 


Woman’s Missionary Council, M. BE. Church, South, 
810 Broadway, Nashville, Tenn. 


